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MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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or IS MAN ALONE 

Where Is My Dog? IMMORTAL? 
y the Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, D. D. The Bureau 
a Biophilism. Westerleigh, Staten ‘Island, N.Y. $1.00. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
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THE CAT REVIEW 


A Monthly Magazine 
contains articles of the greatest value on the care, 
feeding, and breeding of fine cats, by well known cat 
fanciers. Subscription, U.S. and Canada, $1.00 a year. 
Single copies 10 cents. 
35 West 130th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
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HUMANE LITERATURE AND BAND 
OF MERCY SUPPLIES 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society, 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., at 180 Longwood Av: te, 
Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. (Titles in 
bold-face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 53, June, 1920-May, 1921, $1.25 


About the Horse 
Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 «ts, 
W hat Constitutes C rue Ity, Francis H. Rowley, fe . per 100 


The Horse Treatme ‘nt Sore 8, Dise ~“ases, ete. 0 ~ 


50 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “  “ 
The Horse’s Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 

Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 
The Checkrein, 4 pages .................. 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) . 
A Plea for the Horse, gummed labels ..... . =. = 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50; cloth, $1.00 ... small, 50 cts. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post- -card ..... $1.00 per 100 

The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .. .60 “ “ 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . < Dias 

What the Chained Dog Says.............. 

About the Bird 

The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 

The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts.....paper, 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. $0.50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .50 “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... _ > | 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health Lowe Disease . . .$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz. .. 


About Other Animals 
tow Rudolf’s Quest, Ida Kenniston, 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cents .......... paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c., .paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. 

Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 apo y one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over.... each, 10 cts. 

The Minor Minor $3. 00 per 100 

The Horrors of Trapping : 

Omaha Address on Cruelties of Slaughter, 


cloth, $1.00 


What is the Jack London Club ............ i 
Foreword from “‘Michael Brother of Jerry” . 1.00 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .... . 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. animals 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... .50 “  “ 


Humane Education 

The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 32 pp., 10 cts. 
Humane Stamps, in colors ................ $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennant............ each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placard ............ each, 5 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 cts. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

cloth, 96 cts. 
Humane Education, Reynolds .......... cloth, 50 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, ete. cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper 

Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr. Angell, 00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ... 2.00 


Humane Day Exercises for 1921 .......... — 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Festive al of Tender Mercies................ et 
Woman's Indifference, Dr Rowley ......... 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. ' bee 


Teaching Which is of Vital Importance . 
The Coming Education 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” buttons ............ $1.00 per 100 
white star on blue ground with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each......... 1.00 per 100 

Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 

“Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............... 35 ets. 


Band of Mercy Register .................. 15 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3. - per 100 
Band of Merey Membership Card ......... 

How to Form Bands of Mercy 30 gas 


Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy ....... a 
No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 
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IN 1868, AND FOR FoRry. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility , the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. ; 
—COWPER 
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IN Detroit, where so many of the nation’s 
automobiles are manufactured, the Animal 
Welfare Association reports 70,000 horses—a 
gain over 1917 of 10,000, and over 1911 of 
30,000. 

IF “more things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of,” the nations might well 
make the opening day of the Disarmament 
Conference a day of prayer. 


WHAT constitutes greatness? Is it to have 
power and use it for personal ends? Is it to 
have it and use it with all gentleness, consid- 
ering others as truly as oneself? That old 
Hebrew writer of Psalms was facing one of the 
profoundest principles of character when he 
said, “Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 
WHAT do we learn from the slaughter-houses 
of Chicago?” asks that wonderful naturalist, 
Fabre. “This: That the man of elevated 
morality is so far a rare exception. Under 
the skin of the civilized being there lurks 
almost always the ancestor—the savage con- 
temporary of the cave-bear.” 

AT the headquarters of the Red Cross in 
Geneva much indignation is being felt at the 
action of the Spanish Red Cross in giving bull- 
fights for the benefit of wounded soldiers. It 
is said there is a possibility of the Spanish 
Red Cross being excluded from the league of 
such societies. 

NEWS from Jerusalem. The Palestine 
Weekly reports the revival of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals under 
the presidency of Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
High Commissioner. Efforts are being made 
to open branches in all the larger towns of 
Palestine. 

IF public opinion here in the East would tol- 
erate such exhibitions as the Rodeos and 
Round-ups of the West, we have no doubt they 
would be crowded with the same thoughtless, 
callous throng. A bull-fight in Boston, if 
the authorities would allow it. would draw 
as big a crowd as in Spain. Perhaps someone 
will question this statement. But let him 
remember we say nothing of the character of 
the crowd. 


TO HONOR OUR DEAD 


HE act of President Harding which calls 
upon us on Armistice Day to cease our 
activities for a moment while we remember 
those who gave their all for their country 
and for humanity will make its appeal to 
every American heart. Well may we bow 
our heads for those two brief minutes, grateful 
for the sacrifice made in our behalf, and 
breathe, at the same time, a prayer for those 
whose sons went forth so gallantly, but came 
not back. 


DO WE WANT DISARMAMENT? 


O we want it badly enough to do some- 
thing to get it? Now is the time to 
act. Many of us have feared the Conference 
would get switched from the main track lead- 
ing toward disarmament and spend its time 
on sidings discussing international politics, 
far-Eastern questions, and ending as a fiasco. 
There are signs that point in this direction. 
Are the people to have their way or shall their 
paid servants who sit in the Conference run 
things to suit themselves? 

We are all going to be responsible, up to 
the measure of our influence, for the success or 
failure of the Conference. What can the 
humblest do? Write his or her personal let- 
ters to President Harding, Secretary Hughes, 
Senators Lodge and Underwood, telling of their 
belief that a reduction of armaments can be 
secured if the representatives to the Confer- 
ence will take hold of the matter in dead ear- 
nest, and that the people are expecting that 
one issue to be the chief end in view, and 
everything else to be of secondary considera- 
tion. Write now. Then when you have 
written your letter, get all your friends to do 
the same. 


HE may be a vain thing for safety. His neck 
may be clothed with thunder. He may swal- 
low the ground with fierceness and rage. But 
he never killed 480 people in Massachusetts 
in one year and injured 21,000 more. Let 
this be put to the credit of the horse. When 
contemplating the horse and the automobile, 
some of us are reminded of those two dan- 
gerous men of old, of whom it was said, “Saul 
hath slain his thousands, but David his ten 
thousands.” 


OUR NEED 


HE past few years have cut down with 
strong hands the income of all charitable 
societies. The war with its innumerable calls, 
the high taxes, the rapid depreciation of securi- 
ties, and, in many cases, the passing of divi- 
dends, have made the old liberality of the 
pre-bellum days an impossibility for thousands. 
But nearly all these charities have had to keep 
steadily at work, increasing wages, meeting 
at every turn heavier expense, hoping, believ- 
ing, that the public would ultimately justify 
them in not relaxing their activities, by gen- 
erous contributions. Our two Societies are 
of the kind described. We need the help of 
all our friends. At times we have had to 
borrow money to meet our obligations, all the 
income from restricted funds having been 
temporarily used and drafts made upon other 
invested funds that have had to be sold at a 
sacrifice. 

To stop, to decline to listen to the increasing 
number of calls to relieve animal suffering, 
to refuse to minister to the sick and injured 
brought to us, to say we could not send officers 
throughout the State to investigate abuses 
and cruelties that would be wholly neglected 
if we failed to respond—that has seemed to 
be unworthy of the trust committed to us. 
At the same time we have exercised the ut- 
most care to make every dollar go the full 
distance of one hundred cents. Let no one 
imagine we do not solicit and need his gener- 
ous help. 


ARE the cruelties involved in the transpor- 
tation and slaughter of our food animals 
going to compel all real friends of these ani- 
mals to give up eating meat? This, not be- 
cause they believe it wrong to use the flesh of 
animals humanely slaughtered for food, but as 
a protest against the barbarities of the 
modern shambles. 


THE Philippine S. P. C. A. is seeking to secure 
the favor and sanction of General Wood, the 
new Governor-General. Years ago it was recog- 
nized as under the “protection” of the Gov- 
ernor. That was a great asset. A score or 
more of letters from the heads of American 
Societies to General Wood, urging this, would 
materially help. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


PUBLIC FEELING GROWS AGAINST ANIMAL TURNS 


A SEARCHING INQUIRY UNCOVERS SECRET CRUELTIES 


HARSH TRAINING OF 


MEMBERSHIP in the Jack London Club 
reached 204,537 during the month of Sep- 
tember. 


THE kind of acts that many animals are com- 
pelled to perform on the stage shows the low 
mental calibre of the trainers. Had you 
thought of that? 


WALKING out on the show” it is called 
by the theatrical profession. It is an effective 
way to express your opinion of what is being 
presented on the stage. It is the manager’s 
cue. 


AS for trained animals on the stage, I am for 
total abolition! GEORGE ARLISS 


WHEN the public cannot be entertained 
and money cannot be made without employ- 
ing dogs and other animals, subject to cruel 
treatment to provide exhibitions, it is time 
that the demands of civilized society should 
restrain them. O. STILLMAN 


SEND FOR A NEW JACK LONDON 
CLUB POSTER! IT DEPICTS THE 
TRUTH EFFECTIVELY. 15 CENTS 
EACH, TWO FOR 25. 


O join this Club all you have to do is to 

agree to do the one thing that London 

says will finally banish these performances 

from the stage, viz., get up and go out of the 

theater during that part of the program. Will 
you do it? If so, send us your name. 

It is hoped ali members of the Club, before 
purchasing tickets at any theater or place of 
public amusement where performing animals 
are ever exhibited, will ask if any such features 
are on the program, refusing to purchase 
tickets if the answer is in the affirmative. 

When leaving any place because of an ani- 
mal performance, always let the management 
know why you are leaving or going out during 


CIRCUS ANIMALS PRECEDING THE HARD 


that part of the performance, or write a letter 
to the management after returning home. 


If you ever loved a dog, read the ‘‘Foreword” 
from Jack ‘Michael Brother of 
Jerry.” Then read the book. 

The book is fascinating, startling, strong. 

It deals with a great cruelty. It tells us how 
we may stop it. 


Jack London said: 

“Behind the brave show and glitter of per- 
formance there is a body of cruelty so horrible 
that I am confident no normal person exists 
who, once aware of it, could ever enjoy looking 
on at any trained animal turn.” 


Mr. Wanamaker’s Opinion 

Read the following, which is a part of the 
advertisement of the Wanamaker store in 
the Philadelphia newspapers of September 21, 
1921. The great merchant, whose humanity 
has been far-reaching, makes a timely refer- 
ence to the work of the Jack London Club. 


With the Old Hand-Organs 
and Their Monkeys 
Hangs a Tale 
* Namely, that the organ players who taught 
their pets to pick up pennies and bring them to 
their master’s hand usually kicked them and 
kept on kicking until they went back to bring 

more pennies. 

To ill-treat animals or human beings to 
extort greater service is shameful. We have 
been told that the methods used by those who 
train dogs to do tricks for public exhibition 
include the use of whips, producing fear and 
pain until the fine little animals have learned 
their lesson. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals may find a duty to be extended to 


[Signed] 


Sept. £1, 1991. 


Photo by International Film Co. 


GRIND OF THE ROAD 


Opening the Public’s Eyes 


The recent investigation of the training of 
animals conducted by a Parliamentary com- 
mittee has been adjourned. Evidence from 
witnesses representing all interests concerned 
in the training, exhibiting, and handling of 
stage animals was received. No one can hon- 
estly charge ex-parte procedure in this in- 
quiry. While the committee has not rendered 
its official report, the public has been fully 
advised both as to the witnesses and the testi- 
mony they offered. Lt. Com. J. M. Ken- 
worthy, M. P., whose bill brought about the 
investigation, has given out the following to 
the press: 

“Persons of undoubted respectability and 
intelligence, with no interest one way or the 
other, and no axe to grind, have come forward 
and given first-hand evidence, as eye-witnesses 
of many cases involving gross cruelty and 
harshness toward performing animals by their 
trainers and exhibitors. There has also been 
great weight of evidence to show that the 
traveling conditions for the animals (espe- 
cially those appearing on the stage and not 
in circuses) are bad. No serious attempt has 
been made by the showmen to refute this. 
In fact, the proprietor of one menagerie ad- 
mitted that moving animals by train was 
bad, and he always preferred to move them 
by road. 

“T dare say that people who feel keenly are 
rather inclined to exaggerate. But, speaking 
for myself, and, of course, with no claim to 
speak for other members of the committee, 
I think a case has undoubtedly been made 
out, proving that great cruelty exists in many 
cases. 

“We have also had scores of letters from 
people who are ready to come forward and 
give us facts, and who send us a lot of written 
evidence. 

“On the other side, we have had certain 
individual managers of theaters, and trainers, 
who have come forward to say that there is 
no unnecessary cruelty as far as their experi- 
ence goes. Some of these have admitted 
cruelty, especially by German trainers, and 
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by other trainers of less repute than them- 
selves; and I, for one, do not deny that some 
hum:ne trainers exist. 

“Speaking again only for myself, I believe 
a case has already been made out which can 
be greatly strengthened, when we have more 
time. Iam, moreover, convinced that sooner 
or later, and probably sooner, this scandal of 
the poor little animal slaves will be abolished 
by law. The present inquiry, which has been 
most faithfully and fairly reported by the 
press, has already done great good by opening 
the eyes of the public to what goes on.” 


Credible Testimony 


Among the reputable witnesses before the 
Committee of Inquiry into the training of 
performing animals, the following testified in 
substance as follows: 

“Mr. Rodgers, who appeared on behalf of 
the National Canine Defence League, cited 
cases in which animal trainers had been fined 
for specific cruelty to dogs kept for the pur- 
pose of public performance, and gave instances 
of the neglect of dogs while going from one 
place of performance to another. He said 
that his Society’s representatives had never 
been allowed admission to any of the places 
where animals were being trained. 

“Mr. Charles Butler, a music-hall artist, 
described the training of young bears. They 
were kept in a cage, with chains fixed on each 
side of their collars and passing through a 
ring bolted in the floor. When the cage 
was opened the animals would spring, but the 
chains would be pulled so that the bears were 
forced to the floor. The trainer would 
then strike each on the snout with a log of 
wood. The trainer had told him that it was 
necessary to do that every day for three or 
four months before the animal knew its mas- 
ter. Witness had seen cats forced in and out 
of hoops for ten minutes at a stretch, and was 
told by the trainer that it took one or two 
years before the cats knew their tricks. He 
agreed that some animals could be taught 
‘natural’ tricks by kindness, but added ‘there 
is no training of wild animals by kindness 
possible.’ 

“Mr. Charles Haverley, a retired actor- 
manager, said he would have been unable to 
give evidence if he had not retired, as he would 
have been boycotted by every manager in 
England. He had seen different methods in 
training lions. One trainer held a trident in 
one hand and a whip in the other, so that di- 
rectly the animal showed fight, he would jab 
it with the trident and beat it with the whip. 
Another method was to fasten a chain to the 
lion’s collar. The chain would then be wound 
round a windlass so that the trainer could 
beat the animal with impunity. 

“Mr. Samuel James, a retired theatrical 
manager, gave evidence respecting a_ per- 
forming dog act he had engaged. The trainer 
had treated the dog so very unmercifully that 
he had told him to clear out of the theater. 
He had a piece of cord attached to its collar, 
and would pull the dog backwards, periodi- 
cally striking it, to teach it to turn a back 
somersault. He had seen a baboon struck 
by another trainer across the snout with a 
piece of wood in order to make it jump. 

“Mr. Sidney Arthur, theatrical booking 
manager, had witnessed unmerciful kicking 
of performing dogs by trainers.” 


IT is the great woe of life to feel all feeling die. 


BAILEY 


4g 


“KAHN” AND HIS MASTER, DR. HENRY A. SHURTLEFF, BROCKTON, MASS. 


TWO SIDES OF THE QUESTION 
ALICE J. CLEATOR 


THE people “went wild with delight,” 
(The papers reported it so), 
Of the program put on that had “pleased every 
one,” 
Of the traveling animal show. 


But what of the creatures who learned 
Their tricks with the fear in their eyes— 
Fear, fear of the whip, and the choke-collars’ grip, 
And none who would care for their cries! 


And who is to blame most of all? 
I say, ’tis the person who goes. 
Shame, shame, that you gain, at expense of their 


ain, 
The “fun” of trick animal shows. 


O World, point the finger of scorn 
At the animal trainer, I say! 
His tools must all drop. His business must 
stop. 


Who'll help bring that wonderful day? 


THE CIRCUS’ TRICK HORSE 
L. E. EUBANKS 
UPERFICIAL observers often think that 


circus animals enjoy the life they lead. 
At one of our best known shows recently I 
heard a discussion wherein it was unanimously 
agreed that all the animal actors, especially 
the horses—being the most nearly human, 
as one man explained—took a keen pleasure 
in their stunts. 

Circus owners, and animal trainers in what- 
ever position, very naturally encourage this 
belief on the public’s part; but real students 
of animal life know better. I would not say 
that no animals enjoy their acts; it depends 
first on the kind of act, then on the species of 
animal and on the individual, for members of 
a species are not necessarily exactly alike 
in temperament. Further, it depends on 
specific conditions at the particular time—the 
animal’s health and the environment. 

My neighbors at the circus thought that 
the constant switching of the horses’ tails 
indicated pleasure and their fatness proved 
contentment. It is a fact that most horses 
in the circus ring keep the tail moving, but 
it indicates nervousness instead of pleasure. 
A horse is one of the most nervous of all ani- 
mals, and he never becomes deaf to that crack 


of the trainer’s whip. He is on a nervous ten- 
sion as he trots around the circle, divided be- 
tween two efforts—to keep an eye on the com- 
mander, and to help the rider-acrobat, who 
is jumping on and off his back. Anyone with 
a rudimentary knowledge of animal psychol- 
ogy can read the real conditions in the horse’s 
eyes. 

That the rider-acrobat’s horse is always fat 
I admit; but the sleek plumpness is achieved 
in spite of the nervous strain, not because of 
it. Good condition of the stock is an aim 
with all circuses, profitable from all view- 
points, and particularly desirable in the case 
of acrobats’ mounts, because a broad back 
gives the rider a better working platform. 

One of the hardest tricks done by circus 
horses is stationary running on the revolving 
circular platform. Usually the runner is a 
pony, and is held while he “pedals.”” Though 
it might be possible for but few of these ponies 
to do the trick without a man at their head, 
it is true that his presence there increases the 
nerve strain. The worst feature in this stunt 
is not the “run,” but the stop; the pony must 
slacken speed gradually before he can get 
off gracefully, and if the trainer is impatient 
(as he usually is) and pulls on him, the animal 
gets fearfully nervous. 

It is true that horses can be trained to do 
wonderful things, and true that the circus 
horses usually are well—though sternly— 
treated. But these facts do not justify the 
assumption that they enjoy their lot. A 
horse’s nervous system is ten times more deli- 
cate than is popularly supposed, and it has to 
suffer extremely when the animal is made to 
do things that are wholly unnatural for him. 


THE HORSES OF DIEPPE 


OW many of us become discouraged when 

our efforts seem in vain! What is to 
be done? Simply double our efforts and 
success will in the end crown our endeavor, 
and joy will come. It is twenty-one years 
since the writer settled in the old Norman town 
of Dieppe. Looking around to see the condi- 
tion of animal life, he found it frankly deplor- 
able. The pressing want was to obtain the 
help of the local police to carry out the pro- 
visions of “La loi Grammont’’—this was easily 
accorded. How poor, underfed, overworked, 
often cruelly used, the horses of those days 
were! The police had copies of the law 
“Grammont” posted up all over the town. 
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Plenty of readers grouped round the notices, 
but they seemed little impressed. The im- 
provement was a slow process. 

We thought of a new method of propa- 
ganda; so had 1,000 copies of a booklet pub- 
lished. These were given right and left for 
many weeks to all the carters and farmers. 
Later, fringes to protect the horses from flies 
were given away. My dear wife was the prime 
mover in this work, and we were looked upon 
as inoffensive lunatics to spend time and even 
money upon horses. What folly! Our little 
book was read, however, and with happy 
results. 

When a peasant farmer learned that to get 
the most service out of a horse was to treat it 
well, feed it well, house it well, this fact ap- 
pealed to his self-interest. Gradually a 
marked improvement took place. Prizes were 
given at horse shows, and finally horse owners 
of all classes began to take a pride in their 
horses, so that today, go where you will, you 
will find no better fed, kindlier used, happier 
horses, than those of Dieppe. After nearly 
six months’ residence here we have not seen 
one neglected, ill-fed horse. 

Dogs also have benefited by the police 
watchfulness against cruelty to animals. 
Dogs are not allowed to be used to draw loads 
of any kind in the towns. In country dis- 
tricts it is tolerated still. 

There are other forms of cruelty more diffi- 

cult to abolish, such as fastening ducks, fowls, 
etc., to bring them to market, as the French 
public will not buy dead poultry. It is diffi- 
cult to know how to transport them. Crates 
are considered too bulky. 
__ Some years ago we had erected the first 
drinking trough in this district. It was for 
horses and dogs, and is extensively used, and 
we received many a friendly greeting from 
drivers as they pointed with their whips to 
the trough. 

The progress made and success achieved 
has been most gratifying, for today visitors 
seem astonished in seeing hundreds of fine 
horses, where twenty years ago wretched, half- 
starved ones were met everywhere. 

Epw. Fox Sarnspury, 

Dieppe, September 5, 1921 


OBEDIENCE 
FATHER JEROME 
WHITE apple blossoms whispered: “Friend, 


Deep in our scented drift concealed, 
A treasure lies. Be quick. Ascend 
Ere by a russet breast ‘tis sealed.” 


Half up, a mother’s timorous plea 
Besought I should not seek her nest. 
I hearkened to a drifted tree— 
How could I slight a bird’s request. 


A LESSON FROM THE FAIR 
DH TALMADGE 


HE train was loaded that night. Every 

seat full. People standing in the aisles. 
Everybody tired, and many of them cross. 
One man, a farmer, holding a sleeping child 
in either arm, his wife asleep with her head 
nestled against his shoulder. 

“Yes, “twas a great fair,” said this man, 
addressing an acquaintance in the aisle. 
“Good show of livestock. I didn’t see any- 
thing else much. The little woman and the 
youngsters saw a heap of other things, but 
they’re not reporting at present.” 

His eyes rested affectionately for a moment 
upon the little faces so close to his. 

“We always come down to the state fair. 
It does us good. Makes us love our home 
more, for one thing. Pretty much every new 
idea we’ve had since we went into the stock- 
breeding game has come from these trips. 
Got a new one this time. Ran across George 
Dean over at the Jersey barn, and George 
asked me if it had ever occurred to me that 
a whole lot of human nature can ! ¢ learned 
from Jersey cattle. I confessed I hadn't 
thought of it in that way. George said it 
was so. And not only from Jersey cattle, but 
from other animals, too. We had quite a talk. 

“As a result of that talk I looked the stock 
over this year from a different angle. Watched 
for things I'd not watched for previously. 
Found it interesting. Am going home with 
a new lesson in my old head. Heretofore, you 
know, I’ve looked the stock over for points, 
dug into the feed and general development 
methods a bit, and let it goat that. This time 
I listed the breeders and asked intimate ques- 
tions about them. Didn’t find out every- 
thing, of course, but found out a lot. 

“Do you know, old man, that the big prize 
winners—what you might call the sensational 
features of the whole show—were all bred 
and developed by methods seldom mentioned 
in the breeders’ journals? I found that in 
practically every instance *twas the human 
and humane touch—that something not men- 
tioned in the rules nor set forth in the text- 
books—that brought ’em out above and ahead 
of the others. And the breeder who didn’t 
have this something didn’t have the great 
animals. He may have had good animals, 
but not the best, you understand. 

“What is it? Well, I don’t know. I can 
feel it, but I can’t tell it. Some folks might 
call it love. Others might call it fussiness. 
As near as I can put it into words, it is sympa- 
thetic care and understanding—a state of 
mind which, desiring certain growth and de- 
velopment and productiveness in the animal, 
is responded to by the animal as a result of 
demonstrations which the animal can com- 


prehend. The machine-developed animal js 
never the great animal. The petted, fussei- 
over cow produces the most butter fat. and 
the petted, fussed-over horse wins thy most 
races. We're coming to a new era in «.nimal- 
breeding, I reckon. Rough and crucl meth- 
ods of treating livestock are going out, because 
after a while the humane breeder is going to 
win all the prizes and get all the profits.” 

Then the man paused for an instant, em- 
barrassed, for he suddenly became aware 
that all within reach of his voice had turned 
to listen. Some smiled cynically. Others 
nodded approvingly. The wife smiled in her 
sleep and nestled closer to the big shoulder. 

“Listen,” the man went on. ‘We animals 
must work together. The little old Golden 
Rule doesn’t say anything about ‘others’ 
not being able to talk, does it? Some folks 
seem to think it doesn’t include what we call 
the lower animals. That’s a mistake.” 

A woman a few seats distant clapped her 
hands. Aman witha bass voice started “Blest 
Be the Tie that Binds,” and went no further, 
apparently not being able to recall the words. 

“T wish I knew how to talk,” said the man. 

“Bless your heart, you do know how,” said 
the man with the bass voice. 

The woman applauded again. 


ANOTHER COMMERCIAL EVIL 
JOSEPH R. SCHADEL 


HILE attending a state fair a short 

time ago, I observed a method of 
capitalizing nature’s creatures which I have 
disapproved for many years. I noticed that 
one or two venders who pushed their way 
through the crowd of visitors carried a large 
board upon which clung twenty or thirty 
harmless and defenseless little chameleons. 
It certainly is not fair to the little creatures 
to take them from their native haunts in the 
tropical trees and peddle them like so many 
balloons, fans, or other baubles. After a 
period of knocking about in a crowd of people, 
perhaps with no proper food for many hours, 
the little lizards are sold by an indifferent 
vender to a person who may just wish to 
parade around with the chameleon clinging 
to a coat or sleeve, with no thought of its 
future. Sometimes children get charge of 
one, and with improper or ignorant attention, 
the little reptile soon dies. 

I never could see any sport, fun, unique- 
ness, or special benefit in wearing one of the 
innocent little saurians. They have feelings 
as well as other creatures, and it is no credit 
to a civilized country to allow an unconscien- 
tious traffic of the little ‘chameleons. Better 
to leave the little lizards in the realm where 
nature intended them to live out their own 
small existence. 


SHIRE HORSES AND COLTS IN A NEBRASKA PASTURE 
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THE NIGHT HERON 
EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH 
State Ornithologist of Massachusetts 


HE full-plumaged night heron is an ele. 
gant bird, with its large, beautiful red 
eyes, its handsome white, pale ashy, lavender 
or lilac tinted and dark glossy green and black 
plumage; and with its trailing head plumes its 
appearance is striking. But the youngster 
shown in our illustration is an ugly duckling 
by contrast. Its dingy speckled coat, yellow 
eyes, and colorless feet; its awkward form 
and uncouth manners so widely differentiate 
it from its parents that many people mistake 
it for another species. About Newburyport. 
Mass., the young of this bird has been known 
as the “bittrun” for a hundred years, and it 
really seems to resemble the bittern more 
than its rightful parents. 

A night heronry during the nesting season 
is a busy place. There are several nests in 
every tree, and the parent birds are coming 
and going with food during every hour of the 
twenty-four, though few are seen to come and 
go at noonday. As soon as the awkward 
young are able to stand and walk well they 
climb out of the nest and up to the top of 
the trees, where they are freer from mosqui- 
tos and other insect pests and farther from 
the unsanitary conditions of their nursery. 
In climbing, they use feet, legs, wings and 
head, hooking the head over a branch here 
and there, or into a fork, and pulling them- 
selves up by retracting the neck. Occasion- 
ally one gets its head wedged into a fork, and 
losing its foothold, hangs as surely as a crim- 
inal in the hangman’s noose, a case of “invol- 
untary suicide.” 

The noise of the going and returning birds 
at a large heronry, the continuous machine- 
like cackling of the young, the hoarse squawks, 
quacks, and groans of the old birds during the 
busiest hours of night, all join to compose a 
chorus of harsh and horrid noises that the 
listener in the dismal swamp will not soon 
forget; but to the night heron these discord- 
ant sounds indicate “all the comforts of home.” 


BIRDS IN NEW MEXICO 
AUGUST WOLF 


Director Service Department, Elephant Butte 
Irrigation District 
OW many readers of Our Dumb Animals 
have ever heard of the Rio Grande 
Reservation for the Protection of Native 
Birds? 

Probably in no other part of America is 
there a more interesting virgin field for the 
study of bird life than exists in Sierra and 
Socorro counties, New Mexico. The reser- 
vation, created by Executive order February 
25, 1909, comprises Elephant Butte lake, 
more than forty-five miles in length, and a 
narrow strip of land which forms its two- 
hundred-mile shore line. 

Since the completion, in 1916, of the Ele- 
phant Butte dam, which creates the largest 
man-made lake in the world, the reservation 
has been posted and regularly inspected by 
officers of the United States Biological Survey. 

The most important of the seventy differ- 
ent kinds of birds on the reserve are twenty- 
one species of waterfowl and two of wading 
birds, all migratory. Fifteen species of ducks 
and geese were observed during a recent visit 
to the lake. There are three species of grebes, 
representing more than one thousand indi- 
vidual birds, also pelican, cormorants, blue 


YOUNG NIGHT HERON 


heron, killdeer plover, belted kingfisher, 
sparrows, canon towhees, Arizona cardinals, 
white-throated shrikes, pipits, wrens, soli- 
taire, quail, ruby-crowned kinglets and moun- 
tain bluebirds, western robins, and thrushes. 

Birds of prey, represented by the turkey 
buzzard, golden eagle, western red-tail, pig- 
eon, marsh duck, sparrow, Cooper and gos- 
hawks and western horned owl, are being 
exterminated as rapidly as possible. 

Elephant Butte lake was created by a mam- 
moth dam across the Rio Grande just below 
a majestic butte of black-capped reddish 
basalt rock in Sierra county. The dam was 
constructed by the United States Reclama- 
tion Service at a cost of more than $5,000,000. 
The water is used to irrigate farm, orchard 
and truck-garden lands in the Rio Grande 
valley. The district is composed entirely of 
farmers and orchardists, who are interested 
in the reservation and are doing every thing 
they can for the protection of bird life. 

Elephant Butte lake is seventy-four miles 
north of Las Cruces. The trip includes forty- 
five miles of picturesque desert at an altitude 
of from 3,900 to 4,500 feet. This was known 
in the early days as the “Jornado del Muerto” 
(Journey of Death) on account of the fre- 
quent attacks on Spanish explorers, frontiers- 
men and settlers by the Apache Indians. 

“Lovers of song and game birds,” says one 
interested in the district, “will not overlook 
the Rio Grande Reservation. There every 
point of vision is within eye-range of moun- 
tains, rugged canyons, or park-like forests. 
The climate contains all the elements that 
benefit any physical condition that needs rest, 
renewed energy, or a bracer without a reaction.” 


CANINE ENDURANCE 


‘ROSS Curmudgeon: “Sir, that miserable 
cur of yours bit me.” 
Disgruntled Neighbor: “Don’t worry about 
him, my dear Miss Prim; he has a good con- 
stitution and may recover.” 


TO A PHOEBE-BIRD 
UNDER the eaves, out of the wet, 


You nest within my reach; 
You never sing for me, and yet 
You have a golden speech. 


You sit and quirk a rapid tail, 
Wrinkle a ragged crest, 

Then pirouette from tree to rail, 
And vault from rail to nest. 


And when in frequent, dainty fright, 
You grayly slip and fade, 

And when at hand you re-alight 
Demure and unafraid, 


And when you bring your brood its fill 
Of iridescent wings, 

And green legs dewy in your bill, 
Your silence is what sings. 


Not of a feather that enjoys 
To prate or praise or preach, 
O Phoebe, with so little noise, 
What eloquence you teach! 


Wirter Bynner in The Bellman 


DO PIGEONS THINK? 


ECENTLY our attention was called to the 
actions of some pigeons in Chicago which 
more than ever before indicated that they 
were governed by some reasoning power. An 
employee of the James B. Clow & Sons has 
called our attention to a singular fact in the 
actions of some common pigeons which made 
their home in and around the freight sheds 
across the Chicago River from their place of 
business. These buildings were torn down to 
make room for the new Chicago & Alton Rail- 
road freight depot and the pigeons thus de- 
prived of their regular home took up their 
position on an adjoining building immediately 
across the river from the Clow establishments. 
In excavating for the foundations for the new 
freight depot, it was found necessary to do 
some blasting, and as a “‘safety-first”” measure 
the Clow employees working on the side of the 
river were informed so they might step out of 
the danger zone. When the first blast was fired 
the pigeons roosting on an adjoining building 
flew into the air and fluttered wildly for long 
after the blast, but, in the course of time they 
again settled down in this same building. As 
another precautionary measure the foreman 
of the gang always blew a whistle before the 
blast to warn all the workmen to seek shelter. 
Now, here is where we think these pigeons 
showed some reasoning power. After several 
blasts had been fired, each of which were pre- 
ceded by the sound of the whistle, these pig- 
eons seemed to have reasoned out a connec- 
tion between the whistle and the blast, and 
immediately as the whistle blew, they took 
to the air and remained flying until after the 
blast, when they learned to soon settle down 
again. Upon two or three occasions, when 
the whistle blew and the birds had taken the 
air, it happened that the blast did not go off; 
then it was noticed that these pigeons flut- 
tered and flew in a peculiar manner, as though 
they did not know what to make of it and 
thus indicated that they undoubtedly asso- 
ciated in their minds by some process of reas- 
oning that the whistle should be followed by 
an explosion. These facts were reported to 
us by a man whose work window faced the 
scene of this building activity. 
American Pigeon Keeper 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


ANIMALS AND THE LEAGUE OF NA- 
TIONS 
"AMI des Animaux, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, announces that societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals—presum- 
ably European societies, since we had not 
learned of it—have received from the Royal 
S. P. C. A. of Great Britain a letter to the 
effect that an address had been made to the 
British Government expressing the desire 
that the question of the international protec- 
tion of animals from all unnecessary suffering 
be taken up by the League of Nations. The 
letter also says: ““We have received word 
from the Under-Secretary General that it is 
very probable that this question will be con- 
sidered at the present meeting of the League 
at Geneva.” This subject is one to which 
the League may well give attention, not only 
because of its relation to character and to citi- 
zenship and to millions of sentient creatures 
whose lot is so affected by war or peace, but 
also because of its relation to questions of 
economy and the public health. 


A STARTLING EXPERIENCE 


O have an animal suddenly begin to talk to 
you would be enough to make the shivers 
run down your spine. Imagine your horse, 
some morning, suddenly greeting you with 
“Hello!” Well, read the following from T. S. 
Hawkins’ “The Soul of an Animal”: ‘He 
was picked up unhurt and given to me,” (a 
young rook that had fallen from its nest) “and 
has been my devoted companion ever since. 
He soon learned to talk and to speak the fol- 
lowing words quite distinctly: ‘Good-bye!’ 
“What is it?’ ‘Kiss me!’ ‘What is it? Jim Crow!’ 
I never actually taught him to talk, because 
I had no idea rooks could do so, but when I 
left him after feeding him I used to say ‘Good- 
bye.” No one was more surprised than my- 
self when I heard him say ‘Good-bye’ one day 
for the first time. After that I taught him 
the other short phrases.” 


A STATUE in memory of Justin Morgan of 
Vermont, who died in 1821, was unveiled at 
the U. S. Morgan Farm at Middlebury, Vt., 
on October 5. The memorial, in the form of a 
typical Morgan stallion, was presented to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture by the 
Morgan Horse Club. 


INDIFFERENCE TO CRUELTY 


OW do you account for it? The major- 
ity of men and women going on, con- 
tented and satisfied, while they know, or may 
know, or ought to know, that the air is 
crowded, to those who have ears to hear, with 
the groans and moans of countless sentient 
beings bearing a burden of needless pain 
heaped upon them by man’s thoughtlessness, 
his ignorance, his stupidity, his greed, his 
colossal selfishness. 

There is no doubt—at least we cannot un- 
derstand it otherwise—there is no doubt mul- 
titudes do not believe that animals know 
what suffering is, or anything about suffer- 
ing, in the way they themselves do when 
under the knife, of physical or mental pain, 
though science finds the same nervous re- 
action to fear, to injury, to disease, in the 
bird and beast that it does in man, the two 
organisms having such a kinship of life. More 
and more is science recognizing this, and find- 
ing the old idea of a fixed chasm between the 
animal and the man, the result not of knowl- 
edge but of ignorance. Pain is pain. Nerves 
are nerves. Life is one. 

Can we find any reason for this indifference 
to animal suffering which has characterized 
so much of the past, but which must soon or 
late be quickened into positive sympathy as 
the knowledge of the real facts widens out into 
human society? Two reasons may account 
for part of this indifference outside of man’s 
natural selfishness and inborn tendency to 
trample over anything or anybody that stands 
in his way. 

First, the church, or, if you will, religion as 
we have known it for something less than two 
thousand years, has turned, if not a deaf 
ear, then one sadly dulled, toward the cries 
of a suffering animal world. Wholly ignor- 
ing, in this respect, the spirit of its founder, 
Christianity has been so absorbed in saving 
the human soul from a future hell that it has 
paid little heed to the earthly hell of that 
world of sentient life which, as it has con- 
ceived it, has been not only soulless, but 
created only to minister to man’s pleasure, 
his convenience, and his needs—fancied or 
real. Who wonders then that millions have 
hugged their religion to their hearts with 
sweetest satisfaction and dreamed of its ulti- 
mate goal while hard and callous to the piti- 
ful plea of bird and beast? Of course we know. 
and they should have known, that there can 
be no religion at the heart of which there does 
not live the eternal spirit of that love that 
can hear unmoved no cry of pain. 

Then who shall measure the subtle permea- 
tion of European thought, and so of the 
thought of the western world, of the old Car- 
tesian creed that animals were mere automata, 
without capacity for pleasure or pain—creat- 
ures whose only purpose in the world was to 
be used and sacrificed for man? How many 
who never heard of René Descartes or his 
mistaken philosophy have been influenced by 
his teachings, no one can ever know. We 
believe that a better day is dawning; that 
modern science is steadily reinforcing by its 
investigations the plea of bird and beast for 
the just and brotherly treatment of all life’s 
children. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 


for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. 


THOSE GRAVES IN FRANCE 


UR readers may remember the hope o-x- 

pressed more than a year ago by one 
of our Directors, Miss Georgiana Kendall, of 
New York, that the cemeteries in France in 
which lie the bodies of those who, in America’s 
name, gave their last full measure of devotion 
in behalf of humanity, might be so planned 
as to become bird sanctuaries. In accord- 
ance with that suggestion we recently wrote 
the Secretary of War, the Hon. John W. 
Weeks, the following letter :— 


September 19, 1921 
The Hon. John W. Weeks, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Mr. Weeks: 

The New York Herald speaks of your ap- 
proval of a general plan for the enlargement 
and beautification of the American military 
cemeteries in Europe, and I beg you, amid 
your multitudinous duties, to let me suggest 
the possibility of converting these resting- 
places of our soldier dead into Bird Sanctua- 
ries. 

It would be a thought of great comfort to 
innumerable fathers and mothers and friends 
in this country if we could know that the sa- 
cred precincts within which our dead were for- 
ever to rest, across the sea, were to be at the 
same time the safe homes and retreats of 
those beautiful creatures called by one who 
loved them much, “the birds of God.” 

I am asking you if you will not take the 
time to read the brief article marked “The 
Graves in France.” taken from Our Dumb 
Animals, a page of which I am enclosing in 
this letter. 

Should this seem to you worthy of consid- 
eration, as I devoutly trust it may, and as all 
the humane societies of this country would 
rejoice to know, I shall be more than glad, 
through consultation with our State Orni- 
thologist, here in Massachusetts, to get any 
needed information as to the kinds of trees, 
shrubs, and bushes that might most wisely be 
placed within these cemeteries or at their 
borders; that is, such trees, shrubs, and 
bushes as attract the birds by reason of their 
fruits and seeds. 

I am, with high regard, 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis H. Row 
President 


A copy of this letter we sent to President 
Harding, expressing the hope that he might 
give his approval of the idea in some com- 
munication to Secretary Weeks. We were 
immediately assured that it would have his 
sympathetic consideration. 


If those who are in sympathy with this idea 
would write Mr. Weeks, it might, we believe, 
be easily arranged. 


A RULING ON A HORSE’S MENTAL 
SUFFERING 

MAN in Pittsfield, Mass., a few weeks 

ago owned a horse which was so ner- 
vously upset by having the wagon he was 
drawing smashed by an auto-truck that he 
was unfitted for the work he had been doing 
and had to be sold at a loss of $150 under 
what he was worth before the accident. The 
horse was not touched by the truck, but the 
Court gave damages against its owners to the 
extent of $100. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............... 661 
Animals inspected ............... 5,591 
Number of prosecutions........... 31 
Number of convictions ........... 29 
Horses taken from work .......... 118 
Horses humanely destroyed....... 77 


Small animals humanely destroyed. 506 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected ............... 55,905 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
151 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has received gifts 
of $250 from Mrs. C. C. C.; $100 from Miss 
F. K.; $25 each from Mrs. G. C. D. and Mrs. 
H. O. H.; and $20 from Miss F. P. M. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Charles M. Blake, Hon. Henry W. 
Bragg, Mrs. Margaret Simmons Rice, and 
Kate F. Everett, al! of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has received $50 from a Rhode Island friend. 
October 11, 1921. 


WATER FOR BOSTON HORSES 


HE free watering of horses in Boston from 
hydrant stations and the traveling water 
cart of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. was 
maintained until September 23. During the 
three summer months 77,488 horses were 
relieved of thirst through’ this service. 


THE KANSAS CITY WAY 


HEN the Kansas City Humane Society 

was asked to make no objection to an 
exhibition of “bull-dogging broncho- 
busting” at a Wild West Show at the American 
Legion Convention in that city, E. R. Weeks, 
the president, immediately gave notice that 
no cruelty to animals would be permitted, and 
that no such entertainment as suggested would 
be allowed. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospita! 
184 Longwood Avenue’ Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.p.c., v.s. 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY. v.m.p. \ Resident 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. } Assistants 
D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Satur- 
day from 11 to 1. : 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
“Cases entered 451 Cases 554 
Dogs 291 Dogs 354 
Cats 132 Cats 184 
Horses 26 Rabbits 5 
Bird 1 Horses 4 
Cow 1 Birds 4 
Operations 243. Turtle 1 
Cow 1 
Guinea pig 1 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1, 715,-24,215 
Free Dispensary cases hi . 29,283 


THE VACATION HORSES 

HERE do you get the horses that you 

send up to your Rest Farm for a va- 
cation?” This is a question one contributor 
to the fund asks us. They come chiefly from 
two sources. First, they are the horses of 
men who cannot afford to give them a rest 
and hire others in their place. To these men 
we say, “Let us have your horse, and we will 
give him two, three, or four weeks, even more, 
as the need may be, and without expense to 
you. It is for the care of such that the vaca- 
tion fund is used.” Then there are men able 
to pay a part of the cost, to whom we say, 
“Tf you will pay for two weeks, we will provide 
for two extra weeks, or three, or four, should 
it seem necessary. This free service is also 
taken from our vacation fund.” Second, there 
are those who are abundantly able to pay a 
reasonable amount to give their horses a good 
rest with the best of care. These make up 
the two classes of horses that go to our Farm. 


538,498 


TWO WAIFS FOR WHOM A GOOD HOME WAS FOUND IN WOLLASTON, MASS. 


COME TO THE FAIR 
ECEMBER 2 and 8 are the days set 
for the second annual Fair for the 
Mark 


these dates on your calendar and be sure to 


benefit of the Angell Animal Hospital. 


come and participate in and enjoy the two- 
day, week-end event for which the Women’s 
Auxiliary and other friends of animals, far 
and near, have been making preparations. 
The Auxiliary made the Fair last year a great 
success. Even greater returns are antici- 
pated for the coming occasion. Many new 
friends have joined the ranks and given their 
time and services in behalf of those who need 
but cannot ask assistance. You can help 
make the Fair another great success by send- 
ing to 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, any 
sort of salable article, bearing in mind that 
the season of gift-purchasing will be near at 
There will be tables and booths where 
all contributed articles, whether home-made, 
shop-purchased, or solicited, will be attrac- 


hand. 


Come 
to the Fair and do your Christmas shopping 
early. 


tively arranged and popularly priced. 


December 2 and 3. Reserve these dates. 
Remember the occasion needs your presence 
and the cause needs your help! 


“THE WESTERN HUMANITARIAN” 


E are in receipt of Numbers 2 and 3 

of the first volume of this new humane 
journal, comprising eight pages of the same 
size as Our Dumb Animals, and with an at- 
tractive cover design. It is published by 
the Los Angeles S. P. C. A., and is “devoted 
to the cause of prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals and work of an educational nature relat- 
ing to animals.” Hugh J. Baldwin is the 
editor. We congratulate Mr. Baldwin and 


the Los Angeles Society on the good appear- 
ance of these early numbers, and extend a 
cordial welcome to this latest addition to the 
humane press. 
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GLory TO 


GoD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 


(KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
\ AND TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Education Soriety 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see last page. Checks should be made payable to 
the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


es G. Bancrort, President of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company 

CHARLES E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company 

JoHn R. Macomber, President of Harris, Forbes 
and Company 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ............... Cuba 
Toufik Chamie ........... Damascus, Syria 

Mrs. Florence H. Suckling............ England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury............... France 
Guatemala 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ............. Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton .......... Madeira 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot ............... Porto Rica 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ............. Turkey 

Venezuela 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


HAS FASHION COME TO THE 
RESCUE? 


A $62,000,000 drop in fur importations 
in twelve months means what? Ac- 
cording to the International News Service, 
neither an awakened sense of economy nor 
a tender heart on the part of women, but “‘just 
the passing of another feminine fad.” For 
some reason the absurd fashion of bedecking 
oneself with furs in summer would seém to 
have become a back number. So the impor- 
tations dropped in value from $103,000,000 
to $41,000,000 for the last twelve months. 

We think the authority cited is mistaken 
in thinking the wearing of furs in summer has 
grown less common simply by reason of a 
change in fashion. There has been a nation- 
wide campaign carried on against the cruelties 
of the fur business now for several years. 
The folly of the wearing of summer furs has 
been shown from a score of different angles 
and has been caricatured in many humane 
and other periodicals. 


THE SHAME OF OREGON 
ERHAPS the little city of Pendleton, 
Oregon, is best known as the ‘Round-up 
Town.” Nothing that can stir the savage 
blood, still part of that which circulates 
through the body of so-called civilized man, 
is omitted from the hair-raising stunts of 
which the victims are innocent and defense- 
less cattle and ‘horses. The advertisements 
this year of the exhibition to be given, abound 
in such words and phrases as “Let ’er buck,”’ 
“Scratch ‘im, Pete,” “yelling, whooping, devil- 
daring thrills.” “digging their spurs into his 
flanks for the pleasure it gives them.” And 
the pictures that go with the advertisements 
show a brutality in the treatment of animals 
that it would seem could only appeal to the 
type of mind that could easily revert to the 
days of the cave-man. That the cruelties are 
abominable is witnessed to us by people who 
have visited the Pendleton Round-up with the 
purpose of seeking evidence to prevent them. 
The following is the report of a thoughtful, 
educated gentleman whom we employed to 
report for us one of these Round-ups:— 

In the next event, the crowd got their 
money's worth of rough and bloody bouts. 
My sympathy was with the five steers “‘bull- 
dogged.”” I was very close to every steer 
when the cow-boy rider leaped from his saddle 
to the neck of the racing animal. I never knew 
how near to breaking the neck of the steer 
had to be twisted before the cow-boy com- 
pelled the animal to turn over on its back. 
It seemed to me that the neck must snap, so 
severely did the cow-boy twist it. Hence, I 
was really pleased when two of the five steers 
escaped from the hands of the dare-devils 
who were willing to risk life and limb for the 
paltry prizes offered. When Cheyenne Keiser 
seized the horn of the second steer bull-dogged, 
his foot caught in the stirrup, and he and the 
steer turned a complete somersault. He 
attempted to throw the animal, but was 
evidently hurt so badly that he changed his 
mind and limped off the track. The third 
steer was bull-dogged very cleverly in front 
of me, in 3114 seconds. But the next rider, 
an Indian, (R. J. Burke) leaped at least six 
feet from his racing horse to the neck of the 
steer. It seemed that he would throw the 
animal, when suddenly he relaxed his hold, 
and lay helpless upon the track with a broken 
leg. The leg was either broken by the jump 
and sudden stopping of the steer or else the 
steer struck the Indian upon the leg as it 
whirled around when seized. My companion, 
an elder of the church, says he thinks the 
steer struck the Indian with one horn. I did 
not tarry after this event, as I had enough 
of the bloody work for one day. The manage- 
ment had no stretcher or doctor provided, as 
Pendleton always has. The man was con- 
veyed in an automobile to the hospital, after 
being carried away in the arms of men. 

Over against this state of affairs in Oregon 
we publish the following letter from the Gov- 
ernor of Washington, where our representa- 
tive has been for years creating public opinion 
against these savage forms of sport: 

August 20, 1921 
Honorable Osee W. Noble, 

Prosecuting Attorney, Stevens Co., 
Honorable W. H. Graham, 

Sheriff, Stevens Co., 

Colville, Washington. 
Gentlemen: 

It has just come to my attention that some- 

one under the nom de plume of “Montana 


Red” is advertising a Round-up to be given 
by the Chamber of Commerce and the Stevens 
County Live Stock Show at the Stevens 
County Fair Grounds on September 26th to 
October Ist. 

Allow me to call your attention to the fact 
that the cruel practices usually indulged in 
at these Round-ups are a clear violation of the 
statutes of this state and must not be per- 
mitted. 

I therefore enjoin upon both of you to see, 
not that violations of the law are prosecuted, 
but that these cruel practices are not per- 
mitted by those concerned in your County. 

Trusting that you will give this matter your 
attention, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
[Signed] Louis F. Harr, 
Governor 


DON’T BELIEVE IT 


S the egret plume business an innocent 
I occupation? Of late the press has been 
containing articles telling how egrets are being 
kept in colonies, and their plumes removed 
painlessly by anointing the root of each with 
oil, etc. Quite persuaded that these reports 
were put out by the feather trade and their 
accomplices, we wrote to our State Ornitholo- 
gist, Mr. Forbush, and he permits us to pub- 
lish his reply: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
136 State House 
Boston, September 26, 1921 
My dear Dr. Rowley: . 

You ask if the enclosed is according to the 
facts. To tell the truth I know nothing about 
it, but my personal opinion is that the state- 
ment is ridiculous. The idea that anyone 
interested in the sale of feathers would go 
to the trouble of catching egrets and anoint- 
ing the root of each plume with oil seems to 
me to be ridiculous. In my opinion it is 
another story put out by the bird extermin- 
ators to fool the public. It is quite possible 
that a law might have been passed in Vene- 
zuela providing a penalty for killing or maim- 
ing any of the birds. Such laws have little 
effect on Americans and what effect can they 
be supposed to have on Venezuelan savages? 
The only thing that will protect an egret col- 
ony anywhere is a fearless warden guarding 
it with a rifle. It is a fact, however, that 
egrets may be kept in a preserve if treated 
well. This has been done by MclIlhenny in 
Louisiana. As you may be aware, he went 
into a colony that had been raided by plume 
hunters, took some of the starving young, 
caged and fed them until they were able to 
fly and the next year they came back and bred 
in his swamp. He has a large colony there 
now, of which these few young birds were 
the nucleus. He protects them at all times. 

If anyone were to attempt to catch the 
birds and pull out their plumes during the 
mating or nesting season, which is the only 
time when they have plumes, the chances are 
that he would drive them away from the 
locality. 

Such stories as the one to which you refer 
have been put out by certain trade interests. 
There is money in egret plumes. They are 
worth more than twice their weight in gold. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) E. H. Forsusn, 
Director, Division of Ornithology 
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Money appropriated by the United 
States for Military Prepa- 
redness before and after the 
World War. 


1,379 Millions 


828 Millions 


279 Millions 


1920— Estimates 
1921 1921—1922 


THIS IS WORTH READING 


Ja GALSWORTHY has made a name 
for himself. Not only Englishmen, but 
Americans, rank him high as a writer and an 
auther*ty in the things that make for char- 
acter. Sometime ago he spoke briefly at a 
meeting in London “‘called to protest against 
cruelties to performing animals.”” Few men 
could have crowded so much into so small a 
compass. Few men could have revealed such 
a perception of that which is fundamental in 
character. Some of his words we cannot re- 
frain from quoting, believing they will appeal 
to our readers as they have to us:— 

“The fact remains that by so much as we 
inflict on sentient creatures unnecessary suffer- 
ing. by so much have we outraged our own 
consciences, by so much have we fallen short 
of that secret standard of gentleness and gen- 
erosity that, believe me, is the one firm ground 
of our social existence, the one bulwark we 
have against relapse into savagery. 

“Once admit that we have the right to in- 
flict unnecessary suffering, even on a fly, and 
you have destroyed the very basis of human 
society, as we know it in this age. You have 
committed blasphemy—the only blasphemy 
that really matters—blasphemy against your 
conscience. For the true conscience of this 
country has ranged itself definitely against 
the infliction of unnecessary suffering on any 
sentient thing. 

“Nothing so endangers the fineness of the 
human heart as the possession of power over 
others; nothing so corrodes it as the callous 
and cruel exercise of power; and the more 
helpless the creatures over whom power is 
cruelly or callously exercised, the more the 
human heart is corroded. 

“All suffering that is inflicted merely for 
our pleasure, distraction, and even for our 
convenience, as distinct from our preservation, 
is unnecessary and an abomination. And the 
fact that it is inflicted on creatures unable to 
raise hand to help themselves, or voice to tell 
us what they suffer, makes it even more 
black and abominable. 

“The longer I live, the more I become con- 
vinced that people only use ‘that favorite 
reproach—sentimental—to stigmatize sym- 
pathy with sufferings that they themselves 


Estimated Loss of Soldier 
Lives in Recent Wars. 


gure is only an estimate. The reported 
as 2426. 
ures showing loss of Spanish soldiers 


loss of American lives w 


Fi 
have not been found. 


*This fi 


g 


American Franco Spanish 
civil war Prussian war American war 


Actual expenditures of the United 
States for the fiscal year 1919—'20 
(Loans to European Governments 
not included). 


220 Millions 65 Millions 59 Millions 


Pensions, interest 
and other expen- 
ses arising from 
past wars 


Army & navy 
(preparations 
for future 
wars) 


2890 Millions 1348 Millions 


have, but are unwilling or unable to realize. 
They become just as ‘sentimental,’ just as 
moved to pity and anger—for that is what the 
word sentimental truly means—as those at 
whom they sneer. 

“Shall we, as each one of us, we pass out, 
say: ‘I have lived my life as a true lord of 
creation, taking toll from the captivities and 
sufferings of every creature that had not my 
strength and cunning! Or shall we pass out 
with the thought: ‘God forgive me if I have 
given more pain than I could help to any 


p> 


sentient thing! 


FOR 90 per cent of our farms, the tractor is 
a delusion and a snare, a gold brick whose 
worthlessness in the field is not realized for 
about three years, and by that time such 
damage has accrued to the land that it takes 
three years more to undo it. 

WayneE DinsMorE 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated, but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of 

dollars (or if other 
property, describe the property). 


PROGRESS IN SANTA BARBARA 


HE Santa Barbara (California) Humane 

Society recently secured the services 
of Robert Lee Ste. Fleure, late of Chicago, to 
take charge of the work of the Society in the 
city and county of that name. Mr. Ste. 
Fleure formerly served in the humane field 
in Minneapolis, Albany, and Pittsburgh, Pa. 


At Santa Barbara, Mr. Ste. Fleure has. 
arranged for the services of a veterinary, and 
has opened a receiving station where animals 
are brought for disposition. He has also 
affiliated the Society with the police depart- 
ment. The work of enforcing the local dog- 
tax has been given to the Society, which is. 
taking a dog census of the entire city and 
serving notices upon all delinquents who have 
failed to properly license their dogs. 

The Society has placed the monthly copies 
of all humane periodicals received by it in 
the children’s section of the Public Library, 
and is receiving the co-operation of the library 
officials in promoting kindness to dumb ani- 
mals. 

Mr. Ste. Fleure is planning to interest the 
local Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Wolf Cubs 
as junior auxiliaries to the Society, and also to 
form Bands of Mercy among the younger 
children. A drive for three thousand mem- 
bers is now under way, and it is hoped to 
reach this mark by January 1, 1922. 

The Society hopes to have the city install 
and operate a dog-pound with a pound-master 
and kennel-warden under the Society’s man- 
agement. The children’s department has. 
been revived, and it is hoped to adequately 
investigate and prosecute all cases of cruelty 
to and neglect of children in the city and 
county. 

Another innovation is the placing of “blue 
tags” on all horses found in the streets 
improperly shod, with loose or .too tight 
blinders, tight checkreins, gall sores, or other 
improper conditions where the cruelty is not 
sufficient to justify arrests. 

Mr. Ste. Fleure is securing the cordial co- 
operation of the city and county authorities. 
and social workers, and is receiving great aid 
from the newspapers of Santa Barbara. 
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TO AN ABANDONED CAT 
LOUELLA C. POOLE 


POOR little feline forlornity, 
Yours is a terrible plight, 

Abandoned, the picture of misery, 
Left with starvation to fight! 


Skulking through backyard and alleyway, 
Big-eyed with fear and despair, 
Stoned as you hunt so dejectedly 
For scraps of the meagerest fare,— 


Is Mercy dead? Has Humanity 

Grown deaf and blind, that you roam, 
Terrified, through yards and passageways, 
Famished for food, with no home? 


“MIDNIGHT”’—A COMMUNITY CAT 
ELIZABETH WADDELL 


S you may guess, “Midnight” is inky 
black. He was so named by a little 
boy neighbor of mine with a vein of poetry 
in his soul, and a deep and abiding love for 
¢ats in his big-little heart. Between Freddy 
and me there is a thorough understanding 
about Midnight, and between us alone of the 
community to which he belongs. Indeed he 
was utterly despised and cast out by one end 
of the block. Isn’t it strange how the two 
ends of the same block should have such a 
different feeling about cats? Isn’t it strange 
that all the world is divided into two parts 
on the subject of cats? Strange that so in- 
significant a creature as some persons hold 
a cat to be, should so divide the world! But 
so itis. The residents of the other end of the 
block seem to belong to that part of the earth’s 
inhabitants who are “mad if they behold a 
cat.” 

Midnight was chased away from his nom- 
inal home—I'm sure he had never had a real 
one—by the children of the family, and others 
across the street. He was supposed to be 
sick—which of course is good reason for some 
good(?) folks to chase away a cat to die. 
Some one had put out rat-poison, and he was 
supposed to have eaten some of it, or one of 
the poisoned rats. The superstition—I think 
that is the word for it—had become current 
among the children of that end of the block, 
that Midnight was “poison”; and with that 
panic fear of anything “‘poison”’ which belongs 
to the psychology of childhood, and sometimes 
persists in adults, and, furthermore, having 
never received any training in the proper 
treatment of sick animals, they chased him 
away with sticks and stones. 

He came to my door one morning in a hard 
rain, crying piteously, and I let him in and 
fed him. From that day, I think, Midnight 
has considered himself rather more my cat 
than anyone’s else, and in a special sense that 
is true, though he visits with three other fami- 
lies, and is more or less petted by them all. 
Mrs. J. tolerates him, but says if he is ever 
caught damaging her flower beds, he shall 
die. Mrs. M. pets him one day and the next 
threatens to kill him because he catches birds. 
Mrs. K., Freddy’s mother, will not let Freddy 
have him in the house. Only with me he 
makes himself quite at home. 

I decided at once that Midnight was not 
really sick, but that he had been too nearly 
exclusively confined to a diet of rats and mice, 
with an occasional bird, caught by himself. 
My theory was that he simply needed the 
right kind of food, and I was right. After 
a few weeks of regular feeding, Midnight is as 


A FELINE KINDERGARTEN 


sleek, glossy, healthy-looking a cat as you 
would wish to see. Catch birds, indeed! 
What could the poor fellow do? He is cer- 
tainly faithful in catching rats and mice, but 
who should blame him for varying his diet 
with a bird now and then? No one, I am 
sure, who considers spring chicken a delicacy, 
or likes to dine off the flesh of little lambs, 
that in life were so beautiful and innocent- 
looking, with a cry more like that of a young 
baby than anything else in the world! 

Midnight has not been with me in cold 
weather, and I have him in the house very 
little. I think he sleeps usually in a neigh- 
bor’s barn—for we have barns and poultry 
houses in this village, and Midnight is spe- 
cially useful in keeping rats away from them. 
But on rainy nights, if he is about, I make 
him a bed in a safely dry corner of the porch. 
Others, I notice, feed him if there is anything 
left from a meal, but I plan to have something 
left. If I am to be away from home, I pass 
the word to Freddy, who looks after the cat 
in my absence. I do not wish to boast of 
my kindness, but merely to show that a cat 
needs real and constant care. He responds 
to it, too. Midnight is catching fewer birds 
now. After all, perhaps the world is divided 
into three parts: those who hate cats, those 
who tolerate them, and those who love them. 
Anyway, I am glad that Midnight found the 
right end of the block, and I am sure that 
Midnight is glad. 


SEED SOWN IN SOUTH AFRICA 


OME months ago the American Humane 
Education Society sent 4,700 copies of 
“The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education” 
to South Africa, where they were distributed 
among the teachers of the public schools. We 
recently received the following letter from the 
principal of a primary school in Nqamakwe :— 
“Having received a copy of ‘The Teacher’s 
Helper in ‘Humane Education,’ I have dis- 
cussed the matter with the children attending 
the school, and as a result have formed a 
Humane League with an enrolment of twenty- 
five children, hoping thereby to obtain good 
results.” 


Remember the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
when making your will. 


HUMANE CALENDAR FOR 1922 


HIS shows the picture of a cat looking 

into a mirror. The leaves of the pad 
contain memory gems, quotations from stan- 
dard authors, suggestions for the care of ani- 
mals, helpful hints for teachers, short anec- 
dotes, ete. 


The prices are: Single calendars, 20 cents 
each, two for 35 cents, postpaid. Special 
inducements are offered to Humane Societies 
or individuals for large quantities. Name of 
society, list of officers, etc., if desired, will be 
printed on card of calendar when ordered in 
lots of one hundred or over, at these prices: 
100 at $16; 200 at $29; 300 at $40; trans- 
portation extra. 


Orders requiring special printing must be 
received as early as possible, as the price will 
necessarily be higher after the type is distrib- 
uted. The 1922 calendar will be ready about 
November 1. Address, The American Hu- 
mane Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass. 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


YOUR DOG AND YOUR CAT, HOW TO CARE 

FOR THEM, Roy H. Spaulding, D. V. M. 

A great many well-meaning but inexperienced 
possessors of dogs or cats have often felt the need 
of just such information and advice as this small 
volume offers. It is a book that tells in plain and 
practical language not only the kind of dog best 
suited to the individual owner and the conditions 
in which the dog must live, but also how it should 
be cared for, kept healthy and well, and treated 
when sick. 

How important is the matter of foods and feeding 
too few of the dog’s owners realize or understand. 
Over-indulgence is a common mistake, which, 
though prompted by the spirit of kindness, results 
in great harm to the dog. Some of the more com- 
mon diseases of the dog are described and the treat- 
ment that can be given them in the home. Hous- 
ing and exercising, breeding and training are also 
briefly discussed. 

In similar fashion the care of the cat is covered, 
ncluding medication, diseases and their recogni- 
tion, breeding, and feeding. The author is an au- 
thority whose long experience as the head of an 
animal hospital in New York City has well qualified 
him to write what is essential, what the dog or cat 
owner ought to know. 

167 pp. $1.50 net. D. Appleton & Company, 
New York. 
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THE SMELL OF SMOKED HERRING 
W. J. HOXIE 

NCE we boys camped high up on a 

ridge in the Pickering Notch. We 
used to take long vacation trips up among 
the mountains, and as the word “hike” had 
not yet been created out of the smoke and 
roar of battle, we called it just plain walking, 
an old-fashioned manner of pleasure which has 
now been relegated to the past by automobiles 
and bicycles. 

Our camp was on a high ledge above the 
stage road and we were toasting smoked 
herring in a little circle of red light with the 
black night all around and the still deeper 
blackness of the mountain side behind us. 
Suddenly from out of this rocky ridge was 
heard a scrambling noise, and some dis- 
lodged stones came rolling past us. Evi- 
dently a big animal of some sort was coming 
our way and, mindful of bear stories with 
which we had been fed up that afternoon by 
a “native,” the other two boys retreated 
precipitately down to the stage road where 
there was at least a good chance to run. 

I am willing to try anything once—even 
an interview with a bear, though of course 
unless guided by very auspicious events it 
may not last very long. Then there was a 
rustle of parted bushes, a sniffing sound, and 
a wise, benignant-looking face poked into 
the light before me. It was a beautiful long- 
eared hound that had smelt our herring on 
the trail of smoke that wound upward from 
our camp-fire. The head I tossed her was 
deftly caught, and the boys came back to 
see what I called a tame bear. 

She was a beautiful dog with soft velvety 
ears that made a complete oval of her face in 
the fire light, and she certainly seemed to be 
in love with us for she spent a long evening 
and probably enjoyed our herring fully as 
much as we enjoyed her company. For as 
long as she sat with us there could be no fear 
of a visit from bears. The Great Bear himself 
hung high overhead when there was a sweet 
call of a horn far up the valley and our guest 
rose and voiced a no less sweet answer. Then 
she trotted off in answer to the call. 

Next morning we saw her again, but in 
what a changed scene. She was being held 
down on the ground with two pitchfork 
tines shoved into the ground on each side of 
her neck while a man was picking porcupine 
quills out of her head and lips with a jack- 
knife. As we came up she struggled clear and 
presented a fine fighting front to her torment- 
ors. Plainly she had attempted familiarities 
with a porcupine on the way home and the 
pitchfork and knife seemed to be the accepted 
form of surgery in such cases among the 
natives. 

“Look out, boys,” the owner warned us, 
“Cora will bite any one when her dander is 
up,” and it did seem as if she was meditating 
a hostile rush at us as she wheeled round away 
from the dreaded pitchfork and got well out 
in the road where we were. Then she stopped 
as if puzzled for a minute and then walked 
right up to me and sniffed just as she had 
done the night before when she came into 
camp. 

It. was our package of herring surely that 
had attracted her. And when she saluted 


with that friendly wag of her tail I fished 
one out by its tail and we fraternized at once. 
Still she would not allow any one else to come 
near, but while she lunched from my left 
hand allowed me to feel about her muzzle 


“JIM,” THOROUGHBRED SCOTCH COLLIE 
Owned by Turton & Bliss, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


and pull out some of the projecting quills. 
Then she paused and “skinned back”’ her lips 
to show me where some very painful ones 
were sticking and at last put her head on my 
knee and opened her mouth for me to pick 
away at those in her tongue. It may sound 
like a stretch of the imagination, but it is an 
actual fact, that when I got hold of a particu- 
larly obstinate quill the tears of pain would 
come into her eyes. 

“T snum to gosh,” said her owner when she 
got up and shook herself contentedly, “I am 
going to buy a box of them herrin’ fish if they 
will tame a dog that way.” 

“But if you want to tame a dog,” was my 
parting advice, “you must learn to think 
dog, too.” 


SIMPLE SOLUTION 


HE bluff, cheery optimism of the late 
Senator Frye,” said a Lewiston divine, 
“could not brook a whiner. 

“Once at a dinner here in Lewiston, a 
whiner seated opposite Senator Frye said 
dolefully: 

“*T have only one friend on earth—my 
dog.’ 

*“*Why don’t you get another dog?’ said 
Senator Frye.” —Boston Herald 


AN IRON DOG 
VINCENT STARRETT 


IN Memory Street, an iron dog 
Stands guard upon a rusted lawn; 
He looms up through a shifting fog 
Like leaping conscience in the dawn; 
But why he stands, and what he guards 
The old policeman does not know, 
Though other dogs from other yards 
Smile wisely as they come and go. 


When sunlight streams about the place, 
The boys who make the present crowd 
Ride on his back, and slap his face, 
And play his bark is fierce and loud; 
But in the rain or in the fog, 
He seems to listen and to wait. 
He is a very faithful dog .. . 
And there are scratches on my gate! 


DRINKING HABITS OF 
L. E. EUBANKS 


ANIMALS 


O me, it was an astonishing statement 

that there are animals that never drink. 

I went into the matter for a thorough inves- 
tigation. 

Really, most of us know but little about 
the use of water by animals. We know that 
“meat animals,” like the dog, lap up water 
with the tongue, while vegetarian animals, 
like the horse, suck the water up. We know 
that all the common animals with which we 
are acquainted drink at least once a day, 
some of them many times. If we were asked 
what animal can do without water the long- 
est, we probably would name the camel. 

Most of our pet animals, like the dog and 
cat, drink nearly as often, and would die of 
thirst nearly as quickly, as a person. This 
is partly their nature, but very largely a 
result of habituation. A horse can, when 
he has to, do without water several days, 
though he suffers greatly after the first day. 

Camels travel four or five days without 
drinking, but they are not doing without 
water all that time. A camel’s stomach is 
peculiarly made, with a number of pouches 
—‘pockets on the sides.”” Water is stored 
here when the animal drinks, and he can 
draw on these “reserve canteens” one at a 
time for bodily moisture. His keenness in 
detecting water at incredible distances makes 
it easy for him to regulate his water rations 
between drinking places. 

Hunters and naturalists say that a giraffe 
can do without water three or four days. 
One famous explorer states that in Africa 
he kept a herd of giraffes under closest obser- 
vation for a week, and that not one of them 
drank a single time. 

Some of the African antelopes drink but. 
rarely; the eland, in spite of its bulk and fat, 
goes for weeks without a drink. The harte- 
beest drinks when water is handy, but goes 
drinkless without apparent inconvenience 
when necessary. The klepspringer, one of 
the liveliest of antelopes, and the gerenuk, 
called by the natives “‘little camel,” are said 
never to drink. The long-snouted dikdik 
could not get water even if it so desired; its: 
home is a hot dry thicket which it never 
leaves. The jerboa, a sort of kangaroo rat, 
is another curious creature of the Dark Con- 
tinent that lives entirely without drink— 
under conditions of heat and dryness that to 
a man without water would be fatal within 
forty-eight hours. 

According to Dr. Heller, eminent scientist 
and explorer, autopsies on these non-drinking 
animals proved them not organically different 
from other mammals. The most feasible 
explanation is that of habituation. It is sig- 
nificant that no flesh-eaters (carnivores) are 
among these “‘water fasters’; it is probable 
that they, being more ferocious, drove the 
timid animals from the streams and water- 
holes back into the high, dry altitudes. As 
the centuries passed the herbivores developed, 
by compulsion, a constitutional tolerance of 
thirst. We will never know how many 
generations perished prematurely because of 
insufficient water; but adaptability, that 
wonderful power God has given to all His 
creatures, finally triumphed, and evolved 
the non-drinking animal. 


MAKE your dog your companion and friend. 
Treat him kindly and he will respond. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 


addresses, re ports, ete. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life. , 

4. An imitation gold badge for a president. 

aoa inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy sup- 
plies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and sixteen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in September. Of 
these, 82 were in schools of Maine; 25 in 
Kentucky; four in Ohio; three in Canada, and 
one each in Massachusetts and South Africa. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 133,984 


WHAT IS A BAND OF MERCY? 


HE following, written by Capt. F. Mac- 
Cunn for the English paper, Band of 
Mercy, applies substantially to the American 
Band of Mercy, and we are glad to republish 
it here: 

A Band of Mercy consists of two parts. 
First, a secretary, with or without helpers, who 
organizes, entertains, and generally keeps the 
Band going. Second, the children who form 
the Band, and who take a very simple pledge 
on enrolment. 

The definite object is equally simple. It 
is just to indelibly engrave on a child’s mind, 
at as early an age as possible, an interest in and 
a love toward all animals and birds. And it is 
easy work in all truth. 

The average child, from the baby who 
chuckles and clutches at flies on the window, 


to the schoolboy who cherishes white mice in_ 


his desk, displays a natural if erroneous and 
unintelligent interest in the humbler creations. 

All they need is information and guidance. 
This the Band of Mercy movement supplies 
in a variety of ways and in a thoroughly satis- 
fying quantity. 

As the years pass, this controlled humane 
interest in animals becomes a habit; the con- 
stantly repeated pledge of kindness becomes 
an integral part of character, and the adult, 
in consequence, in place of the old fixed ignor- 
ant prejudices, has equally strong but humane 
and enlightened sympathy. 

Needless to say, the Band of Mercy move- 
ment is non-sectarian; for Humanity is, or 
should be, common to all or any creeds. The 
influence and co-operation of church or chapel 

is, of course, very great, but by no means 
essential to the success of any Band. 

And of equal unimportance are distinc- 
tions of locality and class. The writer has 
considerable experience in speaking to varied 


End, country and very much town, and, in 
each and all, the interest displayed by the 
youngsters is wonderful. 

Wonderful, too, perhaps, is the undoubted 
fact that, generally speaking, the Cockney 
*gamin’ who, alas! has probably never even seen 
a field, knows more about the common wild 
animals of this country than the country bred 
and living children! _ But so it is, undoubtedly, 


and a very high tribute to the teaching of the 
London elementary schools. 


ON THE LAKE-OF-THE-WOODS, SWOPE PARK, MISSOURI 
Over 200 boys and girls from the city’s tenement districts were given a fortnight in camp by the 


Kansas City Humane Society. 


President Edwin R. Weeks is seen in the boat 


A SMALL BOY AND A BIG PISTOL 
ESTHER L. NELSON 


ULSA, Oklahoma, is a busy, throbbing 

oil city of the middle Southwest, and 
Irving Place is one of her prettiest and best- 
improved residence sections. Here large oak 
and maple trees grow in the yards and along 
the grassy parkings, and when the breezes 
from the Arkansas River, a few blocks away, 
blow through their leaves, their branches make 
favorite rendezvous for timid little wrens and 
naughty sparrows, as well as for the more 
popular birds, the songsters. 

But no tree in all the neighborhood is half 
so fine and big and cool as “Giant Oak,”’ be- 
tween Tacoma and Santa Fe Streets. This 
was the special concert hall of “Feather- 
breast,” the famous Irving Place mocking- 
bird that for three consecutive years visited 
this locality, and with his plaintive, yet wonder- 
fully sympathetic melodies, won the hearts 
of all who heard him. Particularly was he 
a favorite of the children in the community; 
for often at night when they woke up, all 
thirsty or frightened by a bad dream, Feather- 
breast would be singing in “Giant Oak,” and 
they knew all was well. Then big folks, too, 
often spoke of hearing him out in the moon- 
light when business and other worries would 
not let them sleep. 

During his last visit to Tulsa he was joined 
by a mate, not his wife, however, but another 
singer with a voice much like his own. Then 
Featherbreast was happier than ever. And 
so famous became the two songsters that the 
daily papers began giving them press notices 
along with those of the regular artist who per- 
formed in the city band concerts. 

One June evening, while one of these enter- 
tainments was going on in the community, 
Featherbreast and his mate were in a wonder- 
ful mood for singing, and greatly did they 
increase the success and enjoyment of the 
concert by rendering little impromptu selec- 
tions between the real numbers on the program. 

Really, the Irving Place people were very 
sorry that in a few weeks the songsters would 


be leaving for warmer climes, but then they 
were most sure they would return next season. 

But now they can never come back! In 
fact, they will never see their real southern 
home again. They have been assassinated. 
A small boy with a big pistol shot leaden 
bullets into their throbbing breasts a few 
minutes after he had sighted them. He is 
sorry now. He said he thought they were 
“old catbirds.” He shot one; the other re- 
fused to leave the body of its mate. So it 
fell at the next shot. Lying side by side they 
were found by other children of the neighbor- 
hood an hour after they were slain. Funeral 
services were promptly arranged, and_ the 
children quickly rallied to the call. The 
burial was impressive, and afterwards the 
tiny sodden graves were covered with flowers, 
which the children tried to keep fresh the first 
day by hourly sprinkling them. 

Too bad, isn’t it, that because of the little 
boy with the big pistol the famous Irving 
Place mockingbirds are only a memory? 


OUR YOUNGEST BAND 

HROUGH the courtesy of Mrs. A. H. 
Knee, seventy-nine years of age, who, 
as a former superintendent of the W. C. T. U.. 
organized Bands of Mercy several years ago, 
we have received a report of the organization 
of a Band of Mercy composed of aged mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the Crowell Memorial Home, Blair, Nebraska. 
The average age of the thirty-three members 
of this Band is seventy-seven, the oldest 
member being ninety-four and the youngest, 
fifty-two. We believe that this latest addition 
to the long roll of Bands of Mercy marks a 
record and proves that no person is too old 

to become a member of this organization. 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE 
AROLD ran back from the lion in the 
museum. “Don’ t be afraid, dear,” 

grandmother said; “that lion is stuffed.” 

“Yes,” said Harold, “but mebbe he isn’t 
stuffed so full that he couldn’t find room for a 
little boy like me.” 
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LET THANKSGIVING FILL THE AIR 


HEN bluebirds tilted graceful heads 

Above the fragrant violet beds; 
When robins hid their turquoise gems, 
And berries hung from silken stems; 
When doves were cooing on the eaves, 
And pearls were set in iris leaves; 
When o’er the nests the thrushes sang, 
And curfew harebells lightly rang, 
You saw, in all, God’s loving care. 
Then let Thanksgiving fill the air! 
And unto Him your love declare. 


When hills turned golden in a night, 
And fields showed colors warm and bright; 
When perfumes met in wayside streets 
To tell of cherished autumn sweets; 
When memories came thick and fast 
To bring the harvest of the past, 

The fruited joys of all the years— 

To cover griefs, and sighs, and tears, 
You saw and felt God’s love and care. 
Then let Thanksgiving fill the air! 
And unto Him your love declare. 


MINNIE E. HAYES 


THE HARMLESS, USEFUL TOAD 
LILLIAN TROTT 


HE toad must catch his own meals. He scorns dead 
food. He must see it move to be sure it has not slipped 
the bonds of life and begun to spoil. In a day and a night 
he captures enough to stuff his stomach full four times, al- 
though if he had to he could exist without eating longer than 


any other creature. He eats caterpillars, moths, weevils, ° 


snails, bugs, worms, spiders, beetles, grasshoppers, crickets, 
many kinds of winged insects, even wasps, and innumerable 
other noxious pests, and in six months he will put twenty 
thousand of them where they can harm no man’s garden. 
Reckoning on every one of these working a mill’s worth of 
harm to somebody’s crop, one toad prevents twenty dollars’ 
worth of injury, and we know chat one mill is a low value to 
set upon such individual damage. In some countries toads 
sell to gardeners up to $15 a head, and are shielded from 
prowling scavengers the same as any domestic stock. 

A toad that adopts you and your garden and makes his 
home in your dooryard has claim on your protection. His 
homing instinct is strong, and you may count on his clinging 
to life—and your premises—at least for a decade unless he 
is stoned to death, and the chances are he will outlive you, 
for a generation as we reckon human life, or even forty years, 
is not beyond the possibilities of a contented toad. And he 
asks no favors, not even shelter when wintry storms sweep 
the fields bare of the vegetation that affords him provender. 
He will provide himself with a winter burrow just as easily 
as he hides under a damp stone or mouldy log from the glare 
of summer days. The old superstition that toads are 
poisonous has vanished before scientific research, just like 
many another dismal whim possessed by unenlightened minds. 
They cannot live under water, although their five-toed hind 
feet are partly webbed. 


TWO LITTLE ORPHAN GRIZZLY CUBS 


HE life-story of every bear is a story of adventure,” 
says Enos A. Mills in his book entitled “The Grizzly” 
which all boys would do well to read. He tells a pitiful tale 
of two young cubs whose mother, thinking herself and family 
cornered in a thicket, charged a hunter and was killed by 
him. Mr. Mills and the hunter had searched for the cubs 
and finally caught sight of them peeping from a fine hiding 
place not thirty feet away. Then the following took place: 
After hesitating for a moment they came out and stood 
looking intently toward us and their dead mother. 
As we did not move, they took a few steps toward us. 
After a stare, they stopped, rose up and looked round, and 


’ then hastily retreated to the rocks. Evidently their mother 


had trained them to stay wherever she left them until she 
returned. But they had waited long. For a while they stood 
and whimpered very much like hungry, forsaken children. 
They could scent their mother, and see her, too, and they 
were hungry and lonesome. Again they started slowly to- 
ward the men, walking closely side by side. When very near, 
they paused, rose on their hind legs and looked in wonder and 
longing at their lifeless mother. Then they went to her. 
One little cub sniffed in a bewildered, puzzled way over her 
cold, still body. He gently stroked her fur with his paw and 
then sat down and began to whimper and cry. 

The other cub stood looking with awe into his mother’s 
motionless face, but at last he shook off his fright and smelled 
her bloody head; then, all forlorn, he turned to look into the 
face of the hunter who had been watching the little cub all 
this while with tears on his cheeks. After a moment he took 
a step toward him, rose up and, putting his forepaws upon the 
man’s knee, looked confidingly into his face. The men carried 
the little orphans to camp, and the hunter raised them. 
Their mother was the last animal that he ever shot. 


GOOD CARE OF THE CALF BRINGS ITS REWARD 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW HUMANE FILM 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem I 


“THE BELL ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the Bell of Justice and so 
summons the populace to right his wrongs? Ideal for Humane entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, Etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machines Only) for Sale and to Rent 


. Write for terms 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


BE FAIR TO THE “BRUTE” 


OLLOWING is an extract from 
by Lady Florence Dixie: 

“It is usual with man, when his species 
commits cruel or ignoble acts, to term the 
offender ‘a brute’ or ‘a beast,’ and to class the 
offense as brutal. This is unfair to the brute 
beast, who is not, as is man, a regular offender 
against Nature. The human being who com- 
mits cruel and ignoble acts should be termed 
rather “a barbarian’ and the offense ‘a barbaric’ 
one. Let man be fair to the brute beast. 

“Let man be fair to the brute beast. Here 
is a great moral law which he does not observe. 
The brute beast is an organism evolved by 
Nature like himself, into which the breath of 
life has found its way. The law of all wild, 
free life is liberty, and where it becomes neces- 
sary to curtail this, or to kill, due regard 
should be paid to the feelings of the animate 
creatures whom we deprive of life’s inheritance. 
Nature has created the carnivorous, frugivo- 
rous, and herbivorous animal on land. The 
carnivorous animal hunts and kills for food 
only. The herbivorous and frugivorous ani- 
mal live respectively on herbs and on nut’ and 
fruit. Man, belonging undoubtedly to the 
frugivorous class, alone offends against Na- 
ture, and has become in many countries a 
carnivorous animal, inflicting great suffering 
on the brute creation in order to satisfy his 
craving for flesh food. In some countries, 
inhabited by human beings, the natural 
food of man is scarce, or conspicuous by its 
absence—such, for instance, as the haunts 
of the Esquimaux. These people, as also the 
Indians, kill in order to supply food, raiment, 
oil, and other comforts to existence. The 
civilized man has, however, turned the hunt- 
ing of animals into a pleasure, and called it 
‘sport. This I conceive to be an immoral 
gratification of an unnatural instinct. It is 
an acquired taste, taught to youth, and is 
altogether illegitimate and, I may add, de- 
grading. For, to kill for the pleasure of killing, 
is altogether abasing, and I can find no other 
term for it but that of an act of immorality. 
Wherefore, when and where we must kill for 
food, let humane methods be resorted to, to 
the utmost of our power; as, also, where we 
must kill to prevent over-reproduction, let 
us destroy as mercifully as possible; but let 
us discountenance the killing of our dumb 
kith and kin as a pastime and a pleasure, 
indulged in to occupy the unoccupied hours 
of man. There are legions of sports, outside 
the pale of cruelty, in which these can he 
employed without resorting to immoral ones.” 


“Tra,” 


THE SQUIRREL’S THANKSGIVING 
LESLIE CLARE MANCHESTER 
O THOU who madest the gnarled old oak 


And set the saucered acorns there, 

And touched the grapes with tints of smoke 
Such as the autumn clusters wear; 

And opens wide the thorny burr 

With strong white fingers of the frost 

And thickens all my coat of fur— 
Each thread a thing of silk and gloss! 


O Thou who dwellest in the grove 

And shakes the branches with Thy gale, 
And scatters in the leafy cove 

Brown chestnuts thick as summer hail; 
And bends the stately pine-tree down 

With pendant cones of green and gray, 
And scatters far the milk-weed down 

On winds that in the autumn play; 
O Thou, who draws Thy hand across 

The haughty rivers of the earth 
And stills their flowing ‘neath the floss 

Of winter snow and chill and dearth; 
And wakes again to bud and bloom 

The spangled branch and meadow herb! 


O Thou art with me in the gloom 
Of hollowed boughs where none disturb; 
O Thou art in the thistle sheen 
That wraps my curled gray form about, 
And Thou art in the warmth I ween 
That shuts the zeroed chill without; 
And Thou art in the shag-bark’s shell 
That I have gathered for my store; 
The beech-nuts from the mountain dell 
And spicy buds outside my door! 


O Thou, so kind to all Thow'st made 
In earth and billowed cloud and sea, 
I come all frail but unafraid 
And give my humble thanks to Thee! 


CLOSED AREAS IN NEW MEXICO 


INE hundred and forty thousand acres 
of the best hunting and fishing grounds 
in New Mexico have been closed by order of 
the state game commission. The order is the 
most sweeping ever issued in the state. The 
closed streams and grounds will be posted at 
once. Hunting in the posted areas is a mis- 
demeanor and is punished by a fine of not less 
than $25 or more than $300, or imprisonment 
in the county jail for not less than five days 
or more than thirty days. 
Ten areas in the vicinity of the Rio 


Grande are closed from hunting migratory 
birds. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of 
interest or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Charles G. Ban- 
croft, president of the International Trust 
Company, Charles E. Rogerson, president 
of the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany, and John R. Macomber, president of 
Harris, Forbes and Company, to whom are 
entrusted the care and management of our 
invested funds, are a guaranty of the se- 
curity of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means 
may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of invest- 
ment, while avoiding the risks and waste 
of a will contest and ultimately promoting 
the cause of the dumb animals. 


The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 


Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 


United States. 


Humane societies are invited to correspond with us for 
terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


Checks and other payments may be sent to EBEN- 
SHUTE, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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